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REASONS FOR INCREASING THE REGULAR 
ARMY. 

BY LIEUT. GEORGE B. DUNCAN, U„ S. A. 



The government of the United States under the Constitution 
is ideally democratic, guaranteeing to the States a republican 
form of government, establishing justice for all its citizens and 
assuring them protection in all places, insuring domestic tran- 
quility, providing for the common defence, promoting the gen- 
eral welfare, and undertaking to secure the blessings of li berty to 
ourselves and our posterity. In the consideration of these obliga- 
tions one comes to an examination of the ways and means of ful- 
filling them, and this paper has to deal with a branch of the 
provisions necessary for the common defence. 

The colonial experience which immediately preceded the 
Eevolutionary War had inculcated a distrust of any power 
which was remote from the people. The experience of that war 
not only intensified this feeling, but increased inherent self-reli- 
ance. With peace there was a return to the old-time vocations 
and allegiance to their States, under whose laws the people had 
enjoyed and now continued to enjoy rights of liberty, property, 
and a fair measure of prosperity. There was a lack of com- 
munity between the people of the different States in business 
interests and in sentiment, except as they met upon the common 
ground of ideas developed by the Eevolution and antecedent op- 
pression. There were no means of communication except by sea 
from port to port, and by stage and horseback on inland routes. 
It took a courier a week to travel from Boston to Philadelphia ; 
and in foreign correspondence, three months to get an answer 
to an inquiry from London. An illimitable expanse of terri- 
tory extended toward the west to be opened for settlement and 
cultivation. This was about the status of affairs when the Arti- 
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cles of Confederation were proving a failure, and the establish- 
ment of a more perfect union became necessary. 

In forming a constitution which would be acceptable to the 
States and people, and at the same time give stability to the new 
government, all conditions had to be taken into consideration. 
There would be a wonderful accession of power to this central 
government, and there must be an interdiction of ability to abuse 
this power to the oppression of the citizen or to the destruction 
of the rights of the States. The history of the world and their 
own experience had taught the colonists that the chief instru- 
ment of abuse and tyranny was a standing army. Besides, of 
what possible use would be an army in a country so cut off from 
the rest of the world ; where every man would leave the plow and 
the workshop, if need be, to preserve the liberty which had been 
the reward of indomitable pluck and perseverance under the 
magniicent leadership of Washington ? There were no near 
neighbors from whom to expect invasion ; there was no desire of 
extended empire through conquest ; a mighty ocean separated 
them from the turbulent atmosphere of European dissensions ; 
the people were thrifty and peaceable ; and they could see in a 
standing army only a threat to the liberty so dearly bought. 
Therefore the Constitution was almost prohibitory in touching 
the subject of a regular military establishment ; and while it 
gave Congress the power " to raise and support armies," it added, 
" but no appropriation of money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than two years." And the early Acts of Congress specifically 
stated that the small force then in existence was to furnish pro- 
tection to settlers from Indian depredations. To the people, 
through the militia, it was left "to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrection, and repel invasions." Emphasis 
was given to this sentiment in the second amendment to the 
Constitution, which declares ; " A well-regulated militia being 
necessary to the security of a free State, the right of the people 
to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed." 

This view of the influence of a standing army was a tremen- 
dous stride in advance of the then accepted theories. 

A narrow stretch of sparsely settled country with the Atlantic 
Ocean as a bulwark against the military force of Europe, the 
United States looked for prosperity to the peaceful pursuits of in- 
dustry. All that was desired was an opportunity to develop our 
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principles, our industries, and onr institutions. Thinking- men 
early saw the destiny which would ultimately push us on to the 
Pacific and to the status of a great nation. The 3d of April, 
1803, saw the French province of Louisiana added to our terri- 
tory. The treaty with Spain of February 19, 1821, ratified the 
cession of Florida. Texas was admitted as a State on the 29th 
of December, 1845, and the resultant war with Mexico gave us 
the magnificent domain of California, and this was again added 
to by the Gadsden purchase of 1853. The Alaska purchase of 
1868 brought us to our present extent of territory. 

Adhering to the advice of Washington, the United States has 
ever held aloof from entanglement in European politics. As to 
wars, the respect due us as a nation warranted the attitude as- 
sumed with France from July, 1798, to September, 1800, and in 
the affair with Tripoli from June, 1801, to June, 1805 ; honor 
demanded war with England in 1812 ; the war with Mexico was 
but an incident in the onward march of the Union to dominant 
power upon this western hemisphere. The only foreign policy 
developed has been that of President Monroe in his message to 
Congress in December, 1823, entering a protest against European 
conquest on this continent, and asserting that here at least should 
flourish the democratic principles that rulers derive their powers 
from the consent of the ruled, and to this doctrine the recent 
action of President Cleveland has forever pledged us. 

The growth of the Union during the years preceding the civil 
war was that of peaceful industries, protected by geographical 
position from the influences of European politics. But diver- 
gencies of sentiment regarding matters of internal policy arose, 
and State after State undertook to throw off federal authority. 
And in civil war the wisdom of having refused to keep a standing 
army was put to the greatest possible test. The national unity was 
saved by supreme effort and at a cost of nearly 300,000 lives and 
millions of money. Of course, this war could have been crushed 
in the beginning by an efficient regular army, but that would 
not have been conducive to a final settlement of the questions at 
issue. To have annihilated secession by regular soldiers would 
have been a tyrannical use of power backed by bayonets ; it would 
have increased hatred and strife, and led to secret preparation 
for a renewal of the struggle. 

The Union emerged from this convulsion with military 
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power the first in the world ; hundreds of thousands of trained 
soldiers, returned to industrial occupations, were ready to 
respond to any national emergency. The spectacle of the dis- 
bandment of the armies of the civil war was the most perfect 
guarantee of the perpetuity of our institutions, a lesson to the 
world in advanced civilization and a tribute to the blessings of 
peace. And so, it is believed, the purposes of our democratic 
institutions were best served during the first hundred years from 
the Declaration of Independence by keeping a standing army no 
larger than was necessary for a protection of the frontier from 
Indian depredations, and to an enforcement of the laws especially 
authorized by the Constitution. 

With the downfall of the Confederacy the Union entered 
more fully upon its existence as a nation. It could no longer be 
looked upon as a confederation of States to be disbanded at the 
will of its members. The dangers told by the immortal Wash- 
ington had been encountered and swept into oblivion. Indepen- 
dence and equality for all men with supreme sovereignty in the 
central government was eternally settled. Since then our popu- 
lation has doubled. 

The question now arises, What are the changed conditions 
which warrant the keeping of an increased standing army, and 
in what will such an army prove a source of national safety ? 

The cornerstone of the superstructure of opposition to a 
standing army has been our isolation. Are we still isolated ? 

The genius of invention has changed all the essential con- 
ditions of a few years ago. Time and space are being rapidly an- 
nihilated. The wind and waves of the ocean do not disturb the 
path of steam navigation. We read the events of the world's day 
at our breakfast table. A massacre in Armenia produces a heart- 
ache in America. The rise and fall of the money market in 
London finds its echo in New York. The fashions of our cities 
are the counterpart of those of Paris. Oar citizens in the pur- 
suit of pleasure, business, or science are to be found in every land. 
Our churches send their missionaries into every available spot. 
Commercial activity pays no attention to geographical boundaries, 
and the product of American manufactories is found in every 
market. So that in our feelings, our information, our pleasures, 
and our business interests we are not isolated. At the same time, 
foreign capital owns or controls a very large portion of our busi- 
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ness interests. We are being continually brought into closer con- 
tact with other nations, and will ultimately be called into the de- 
liberations of the world. 

Now look at the matter from a geographical standpoint. 
Distance can only be measured by time, and in this light no na- 
tion is widely separated from another. The ocean is but a high- 
way of travel and commerce, with a time-table about as accurate 
as those of our trans-continental railroads. The world grows 
smaller and nations formerly but little known to each other now 
rub elbows in the march of civilization. 

From a military point of view England could transport her 
troops to Canada much more easily and in less time than it took 
to put Sir John Moore's army in the Peninsula, and with as 
little expense as was required to furnish supplies to Wellington 
in Spain ; and could wage war against us with greater ease than 
against Germany or Eussia or Prance. Speaking broadly, our 
Atlantic seaboard is within a fortnight's reach of the armed 
camps of Europe. Upon the West, the rise of Japan to military 
and naval power, with the thrill of recent victory in her people, 
gives us a nation ready to measure her strength with ours when- 
ever occasion in conflicting interest presents itself. 

In touching the relation of the United States to the other 
powers, it can be laid down as a fixed rule that there are no 
means of preventing strife between nations ; and that the more 
fully our people enter into the affairs of the world, the greater is 
the possibility of friction with other people. The Congress of 
Paris in 1856 adopted the strongest possible recommendations 
that nations would, before appealing to arms, have recourse to 
the good offices of friendly powers to settle their grievances. 
Bat of what avail has that action been ? Since then the most 
destructive wars have been waged that the world has ever 
known, and the most quickly carried to their legitimate con- 
clusion. And the art and science of war has steadily kept pace 
in improvements with the inventions of peaceful industries. 

In the face of these facts, and as the exponents of a democracy 
which in the end will regenerate the political system of the 
world, our military policy, as outlined by Secretary of War La- 
mont, of acting in war upon the defensive "until the great 
armies which exist in embryo in our free citizenship can be en- 
rolled, organized, and put into the field," is hardly abreast of ex- 
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isting conditions or conformable to the self-respect and dignity 
of a great nation, which should possess the ability to punish 
transgression as well as to protect its institutions. An offensive 
war might become necessary to obtain satisfaction for a breach of 
treaty, or an insult to the flag, or to an ambassador, or to our 
honor, or, above all, to protect the individual citizen against 
foreign violence; and any of these incidents is much more liable 
to occur than is a war of defence to protect our national sovereign- 
ity and independence. A known preparedness to send an efficient 
military force wherever the exigencies of just war might demand 
would be the safest guarantee against such a possibility. The 
folly of a populous nation trying to organize its army after the 
outbreak of war was recently illustrated in the case of China. 

The object of war has been thus defined by the ablest 
American soldier of to-day, ,f to conquer an honorable, advan- 
tageous, and lasting peace." To secure these blessings it is 
proper that every citizen should be willing to leave his vocation 
and take up arms in support of the nation's right, and there is 
no question that in time of national danger there would be 
more men than equipment for battle. But the old idea that a 
uniform makes a soldier must be abandoned. Success in future 
wars will depend upon skill in the use of weapons and in fire 
discipline, combined with implicit obedience to and trust in 
commanders. These cannot become second nature, as they must 
to be effective, through the training of volunteer camps in the 
days or weeks preceding a conflict. The Union has progressed 
to that point when it can best be served, so far as the objects of 
war are concerned, by a regular army, such a force as, at least, 
would serve for the first line of attack. The old bugbear of a 
standing army being a menace to liberty should have been 
effaced with the settlement of the question of State sovereignty. 
It should never be forgotten that a soldier is a citizen in the 
fullest acceptance of the word ; his life and training keep alive 
his patriotism ; in his independence of party or sectarian in- 
fluence his mind, perhaps, grasps more fully the meaning 
of democracy ; his influence is non-partisan in all controversies, 
and his life stands between his country's flag and dishonor. 
What else can there be but insurance to property, life, and 
happiness to the body politic in the maintenance of a well- 
disciplined army of liberty-loving, and patriotic citizens ? 
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Now consider the place occupied by the Union in international 
affairs. In sovereignty, independence, and equality all nations 
stand upon the same level in their relation to each other. Com- 
ity brings them into friendly commerce, its requirements being 
regard for the reputation of other states, respect to foreign flags 
upon the sea, courtesy in diplomatic intercourse, polite treat- 
ment of rulers or representatives of other countries, and the 
right of redress for injury or wrong to a subject by foreign ag- 
gression. Treaties usually define the relations between nations. 

According to the possession of power to excite the respectful 
attention of other governments in the domain of international 
affairs, nations are divided into classes. This power depends 
upon their military and naval preparations for war, with further 
regard to their resources and ability to carry on a conflict. There 
are usually reckoned six first-class powers in Europe : Russia, 
France, England, Germany, Austria and Italy ; one, Japan, in 
Asia ; and one, the United States, in America. The future may 
confidently look to these nations as shaping the destiny of the 
world. In Europe, in the preservation of the balance of power, 
national existence is secured by the maintenance of immense 
standing armies. England adds a great preponderance of sea 
power. In their relation to each other, community of interest 
has given rise to the Triple Alliance ; France clings ecstatically 
to Eussia ; England dallies with that nation which for the while 
best suits her purpose. All are committed to the policy that a 
state advances itself by territorial acquisition, and there does not 
exist a barren waste or fertile field in the Eastern hemisphere 
that is not regarded with the covetous eyes of these rapacious 
nations. That their gaze reaches to the Americas none can 
doubt. England already possesses not only the country to the 
north of the United States, but also parts of Guiana and Hon- 
duras, Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, the Barbadoes, Bahamas, 
Bermuda, and other islands, and on occasion undertakes to 
push her boundaries within the possessions of other countries. 
The "Cameron line" attempt upon Alaskan territory brings 
this most clearly to our notice. Spain owns Cuba and Porto 
Rico, and France, Cayenne. But for the United States and 
the Monroe Doctrine, the weak republics of the Americas would 
be in as much danger from European greed as in the days of 
the Holy Alliance, or as China is to-day. 
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The traditional foreign policy of the United States is that of 
non-interference in European affairs, and hostility to European 
aggression on this continent. The spirit animating the struggle 
for independence in 1776 found deeper expression in the Monroe 
Doctrine, and this has heen the cardinal principle of the United 
States in its dealings with the governments of the world. This 
policy has been giyen renewed vitality and a still deeper meaning 
by President Cleveland, and to-day the United States is sovereign 
throughout the Western Hemisphere and its will is law ; and 
this is unequivocally the spirit of the people. Attempts have 
been made by authorities on international law, through the me- 
dium of the public prints, to demonstrate that this position is 
untenable. But the fact remains that each nation has a right to 
be the sole judge of the extent to which its peace and safety may 
be jeopardized by contact with the views and systems of other 
nations. The United States, as a matter of fact, is committed 
to this policy, and should be prepared to demand its recognition 
by the rest of the world, otherwise the utterances of our statesmen 
degenerate into a bumptious Quixotism. 

In defence of this policy, an American commission was lately 
ordered to determine the true boundary between Venezuela and 
England's possessions. England at first refused arbitration 
within certain limits. An American decision within these limits 
would have had what result ? War with England would have been 
almost fratricidal; it would have cost untold suffering and loss to 
both countries, but we were committed to a defence of any terri- 
tory which this commission determined as belonging to Venezuela. 
Were we prepared for such a war ? The highest military author- 
ity says no. Would this controversy with England have arisen, 
had the United States possessed a military and naval power such 
as would have inspired in England the same respect as do the 
first powers of Europe ? Many think not. The first suggestion 
of this country to submit the question to arbitration would have 
been accepted. 

In this connection it may be interesting to note the cost and 
strength of the armies of some European nations. 

Russia maintains the largest army in the world, at an annnal 
expenditure of $213,000,000, which in time of peace numbers 
910,000 officers .and men, and 3,077,000 immediately available 
for any emergency, which is a nucleus for the more gigantic force 
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of nearly 13,000,000 men who can be called [into service. The 
Germans come next with their expenditures, to the end that 
their army of 584,734 may be ready for war, when the force can 
be increased to 3,700,000, with, under their new law, a prospec- 
tive strength for national defence of 7,697,356, of whom 4,297,- 
856 are thoroughly trained soldiers. Prance expends $123,000,000 
annually to keep 524,768 officers and men in training, ready to 
be augmented to a total of 2,930,000 for defence. England and 
India keep up a regular establishment of 366,000 men, and 
865,000 reserves and militia ; and these forces can be doubled for 
war. Spain maintains an army of 95,000, nearly four times 
larger than our own, with an available war strength of 1,334,000 
men. Italy has a peace army of 222,275, and a prospective force 
for war of 3,397,000. Even Belgium has a force of 43,359, and 
Holland one of 21,500. 

Now a glance at the American side of the same subject. 
Mexico, with a population of 11,633,000, keeps up a regular army 
of 35,000. Colombia, with 4,600,000 people, an army of 5,000 ; 
Brazil an army of about 24,000 in a population of 18,000,000 ; 
Chili an army of 25,600, with a population of 3,500,000. The 
Argentine Republic, with a population of 4,750,000, maintains 
15,000 regular troops. The United Stales, with 70,000,000 and 
growing every day, keeps in training about 25,000 men, with an 
antiquated organization, while to the north lives a population of 
5,000,000 people ready to do and die for England. In naval 
ability suffice it to say that the combined navies of Mexico and 
South America would not be a barrier to England's West Indian 
squadron alone. 

These are some of the conditions which must be faced in the 
defence of all America from European aggression. Without the 
intervention of the United States there is not another govern- 
ment on this hemisphere which could live in the face of a deter- 
mined foe from Europe. If we had been as little prepared for 
war thirty years ago as we are to-day France would never have 
withdrawn her troops from Mexico. Fifty years ago there was 
time for war after the fact, but there is none to-day. Isolation 
lives only as a memory. Our military dependence is upon a 
small, a very small, army and upon the militia. A modern war 
would probably be concluded before the embryo armies could be 
brought into being, much less reared into a state of efficiency. 
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Let us glance at the weakness of such great dependence upon the 
militia. 

It must be borne in mind that there is no subject in which 
greater scientific progress has been made during the past thirty 
years than in the appliances and appurtenances of war. The 
non-professional reader will grasp this fact more readily by ref- 
erence to the familiar circumstance of the cost and length of time 
required to build and equip one of our modern warships as com- 
pared with the wooden frigates of the line then in vogue. There 
has been quite as much change and improvement in the arma- 
ment of troops for battle, and a very much greater need of dis- 
cipline and preliminary training and drill to make them effec- 
tive in action. Indeed, there is no comparison between these 
latter requirements as they exist to-day and what was formerly 
necessary, and it is this fact which it is so difficult to impress 
upon the average citizen. The old soldier who advanced to the 
attack in what he called a rain of bullets would now be greeted 
with a deluge. The mass of metal tbrown from two contending 
lines of battle will be terrific. The skirmish preceding battle 
will commence at incredible distances. In the full tide of 
conflict, squads, sections, companies, and even battalions may in 
a moment be swept into eternity. In the face of such conditions, 
common sense would say that victory will reward that command 
which uses its weapons most skilfully, which husbands its ammu- 
nition, and throws its leaden hail with accuracy, and at the com- 
mand of its leaders, moving ever onward to the attack, forgetting 
personal danger in its confidence in the wisdom of its com- 
manders, and in final victory. Do we realize the never-ending 
drill, the discipline, the unceasing vigilance of instruction, the 
unquestioning obedience, the target practice, the field exercises 
absolutely necessary, all to bring the soldier to his most efficient 
state, or, if you please, to convert the individual into as much of 
a machine as possible ? Such essential qualities can come only 
from the regular training of daily life ; and so the question 
naturally arises, Does the militia fulfil these conditions ? 

In our country there exists the organized militia, composed 
of those citizens mustered into the military service of the States, 
and subject to certain drill and discipline, and the unorganized 
militia, or that portion of the male population subject to mili- 
tary duty in national emergency. The organized militia num- 
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bers about 112,000 officers and men, the unorganized about 
9,000,000. These figures give about one man in eighty in our 
militia as performing State military duty. If to these figures be 
added the regular army, those who have gone out of the service, 
and those who have had experience in drill at school or college, 
there will remain forty-nine men out of every fifty who are ig- 
norant of even the rudiments of military instruction. 

Everyone knows that there is a great attraction in the States 
militia for young men who are physically benefited by the drill, 
who enjoy the wearing of a uniform, and the local prestige of 
this sort of service. The company is not unlike a local athletic 
club whose president is the captain ; the personnel is of high 
order, and all are upon terms of more or less intimacy ; a captain 
thinks he knows quite as much of military affairs as the colonel 
whom he may have helped to elect. All look forward to the 
summer camp as an outing and a recreation from the cares of 
business ; in some States an encampment partakes of the nature 
of a frolic or picnic, with sweethearts and wives in constant at- 
tendance. 

Competition in drill has given the militia a very good execu- 
tion of the manual, fair alignment and step in marching. If an 
insurrection occur within their State, and against mob violence, 
they will do their best in behalf of law and order. But the fact 
remains that these men enlist for recreation and pleasure and the 
physical advantage of military exercises. To be suddenly sum- 
moned to battle would entail great hardship and suffering, and 
to pit them against experienced regular troop3 whose entire life 
has been given to preparation for such action would be almost 
murderous. The victory in future battles must be with the force 
having the best controlled and most accurate fire action. With- 
out fire discipline numbers cannot avail. They become human 
butts for an enemy's bullets. All would recognize the madness 
of manning a battleship for a naval engagement with militia 
officers and crew ; so too, to give battle with such troops would 
necessitate a needless waste of life. The quota from the States 
would be but sacrifices upon the altar of an unfortunate military 
policy. 

There is no question of the patriotism of our people and of 
the fact that in time of national danger hundreds of thousands 
would willingly throw their lives into the breach in defence of 
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oar institutions, and that in the end fidelity and valor would re- 
main supreme, and that the country would rebound from any 
conflict more vigorous from the healthful blood-letting of war. 
But while the country might rise supreme from its very ashes, 
there would be no resurrection of the lives which had paid the 
forfeit of war ; there could be no return to the fireside of the 
fathers, husbands, brothers, and sons left upon the battlefield. 
Upon individuals thus left to mourn does the anguish of war fall 
hardest. The question simply is whether it is the part of good 
government to demand from our citizens such a sacrifice, such a 
needless slaughter as would now pay the price of war ; or, by a 
proper preparation in peace to reduce such possibilities to a mini- 
mum. 

George B. Duncan. 



